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the victims of war: enemy subjects often only in
name. His considerate attitude in this direction did
not command the approval of some of his fellow
countrymen. Their customary good sense was clouded
by a spirit of fierce hatred towards all enemies of the
King's Government, irrespective of age or sex. Yet
it is possible that Maxwell's outlook was the saner.
The families whom he spared from the horror of
internment in a prisoners of war camp could hardly
injure Great Britain's position in Egypt, even sup-
posing they had the wish to do so : and his liberal
ideas tended to create the impression that England
knew how to temper justice with mercy. It is a pity
that a similar belief did not inspire the Civil Govern-
ment when they examined the case of Egyptians
reported to be disaffected towards the Allied Cause.
The conditions certainly were very different. The
military authorities had to inquire into the ante-
cedents of a few individuals only: whereas the
Egyptian Executive was faced with an overwhelming
task. To some officials the entire population was
suspect. It was excusable, therefore, if mistakes were
made, and if Egyptians, whose offence was no greater
than some whispered indiscretion, were arrested. It
is, in fact, far from easy in a country placed in a state
of war to distinguish between men who have no
sympathy with the policy of their rulers and those
who are willing to conspire with the enemy: the
border-line between the two groups is so faintly
traced. The matter was not one in which the military
authorities at first claimed a share. For one thing
they had no power to act* Martial law was not yet
declared, and the arrest of civilian inhabitants was
solely a subject of consideration for the Egyptian
Government, which had undertaken certain engage-
ments towards the Allies under the Decision of the
Council of Ministers of the 5th August,